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does not come a wished for visitant — like the 
angel Raphael to Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden. But those ■who can thus welcome it 
will find in it a talisman of power to open the 
way to the higher mysteries of Art. By them it 
will be perceived that what at first was hard to 
understand, was so only because it was true, 
and the truth was strange — that there are no 
more metaphysics than are required by the 
course of the thought, which differs from or- 
dinary writing as an advancing column of ten 
deep differs from a single file — and that there 
breathes through the whole an influence which, 
apart from all thoughts, operates directly upon 
the reader's own intuitive perception, or living 
principle of Harmony — an influence elevating, 
warming, refining — the presence of the soul of a 
great Artist. g. w. p. 



SELECTIONS. 



PROFESSOR LESLIB'S LECTURES ON 
PAINTING. 
Lecture III. 

Turnbull, a writer on Painting of the last century, 
considered Historical Painting as belonging to Moral 
Philosophy, and Landscape Painting to Natural Phi- 
losophy. But it would be more accurate to view 
every class of Painting as connected both with Natural 
and Moral Philosophy ; for Landscape and even Still- 
life, as the interpreters of those beauties of Nature 
which escape common observation, tend to increase 
our admiration of the works of the Creator, and have, 
therefore, not only a moral but a religious tendency. 

There is, however, a marked difference between the 
progress of all the Fine Arts and that of Natural 
Science, which, since the revival of learning, has al- 
ways been one of improvement. The knowledge of 
Nature acquired in one age has been retained by the 
next, and fresh knowledge added to the regularly in- 
creasing stock. The chemist, the geologist, the as- 
tronomer, the anatomist of to day, correct the mistakes 
of their predecessors of yesterday, authenticate dis- 
coveries that may have been doubted when made, and 
decipher new pages from the book of Nature. 

Now, though the advancement of Painting, from the 
commencement of its restoration, was also one of tole- 
rably regular improvement up to the point to which 
it arrived in that proud epoch in which Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian and Correg- 
gio were, at the same time, producing works of such 
varied and transcendent excellence, yet a rapid decline 
immediately followed Painting again rose, at first 
with feebler powers, and afterwards in her strength, 
in Italy, Spain and the Low Countries, again to sink 
into mediocrity — again to be revived, and by English- 
men. 

But at every re-appearance we see her much 
changed. She has lost some things and gained others, 
the relative value of which will always vary in the 
estimation of critics according to the varieties of their 
minds and temperament*. One thing, however, we 
may gather from the history of Art — a great painter 
never seems destined to supersede the great ones before 
him — he never takes possession of all that was known 
and keeps it in addition to his own discoveries, as is 
the case with the astronomer, the chemist, or the 
geologist Rubens does not eclipse Michael Angelo, 
nor Reynolds, Titian ; and the attempt in one age to 
repeat exactly what has been done in another, is a de- 
ception practiced by the artist on himself and on the 
world, which, though it may gain him immediate 
fame and profit, invariably ends in shutting out his 
name from the high places of fame. I am aware that 
I am here but repeating what I have more than once 
said. But it seems to me so important that the history 
of Art, with which we have now ampler means than 
ever of becoming acquainted, should be studied to our 
profit, that I would rather incur censure for saying too 
much, than lose any opportunity of placing in the 
strongest light, what I can conceive we may learn 
from the past of the true principles of Imitation. 

How it is that the discoveries of Art are not to be 
held fast, like those of Science, may be accounted for 
by a combination of causes, among which I will only 
mention the uncertainty of taste and the caprices of 
fa-hion. These cannot interfere, or if they can, but 
very slightly, with the pursuits of science. But fash- 
ion, which will patronize what is right if it be new, is 
always as ready to adopt what is wrong, if it be specious, 
for the mere sake of novelty, with which it requires to 
be constantly fed. Reynolds, in the height of his 



popularity, was deserted by the fashionable world for 
Madame Lcbrun, and instances of the like inconsis- 
tency might be multiplied from cveiy period of Art. 
Even the times of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo the 
Tenth, which are supposed to unite in a golden age of 
taste, are marked by somo unaccountable caprices. 
There is, I believe, no evidence of any notice having 
been taken by Lorenzo of his townsman Da Vinci, — 
and the mighty powers of Michael Angelo. while in 
their full prime, were allowed to be shamefully wasted 
during the entire pontificate of Leo. 

I will not, however, prolong this inquiry, — but will 
proceed to the subjects to which I ask your attention, 
this evening — Invention and Expression in Painting. 

Properly considered, they are both inseparable from 
everything in Art. Without expression, landscape is 
of no value ; and even when strictly topographical, 
unless it be elevated by choice in all its appearances 
in which there is freedom of choice (the basis of .in- 
vention), it is not Art. I shall, however, confine my- 
self for the present to the consideration of the inven- 
tion of story, and the expression of passion and senti- 
ment. 

Whatever there may be of difference among men in 
the fertility of the inventive faculty, there can be no 
doubt but that habits of observation are of the greatest 
importance to its development. Thus, Raphael has 
well been called an " examiner of men." The per- 
ception of what is false is, at least, a step towards the 
knowledge of what is true ; and it will be found that 
the conventional and the affected are the result of 
the species of mind that will not let Nature have her 
own way ; — that has formed, indeed, its notions of con- 
sistency independently on observation. To explain 
what 1 mean, I would say, that had such a mind to 
deal with a story of love, like that of Komeo and 
Juliet, it would have deemed it a profanation of the 
passion to make, as Shakspcare has done, Juliet the 
successor of Rosaline in the heart of Romeo. 

The ideal of such writers or painters is not an ideal 
of selection, but an ideal of their own, or more properly, 
1 believe, in most cases, an ideal imitated from other 
similarly constituted minds ; for in all their produc- 
tions there is a remarkable family likeness. Through- 
out their delineations of life there is an absence of all 
that delicate discrimination of the subtle lights and 
shades of character which a thorough and unbiassed 
acquaintance with the men and women that surround 
us can only teach. Instead of such representations in 
painting real life, they give us faultless heroes and 
neroines, opposed to characters of motiveless atrocity ; 
and when their subjects are above the world, they 
mistake the conventional so entirely for the ideal as 
to keep themselves equally out of the sphere of our 
sympathies. 

Such minds remain in a state of perpetual child- 
hood ; — often they are highly amiable and as often 
cold and unsympathizing. With the best intentions, 
they can effect no good, but may veiy much mislead, — 
for a writer or painter can only serve the cause of 
morality in the degree in which he is true to Nature. 
In Shakspeare we discover no aim to enforce a moral, 
but he is the most moral of all the delineators of life, 
because he is the truest. 

It is a mistake to suppose that human nature may 
not be studied within a confined limit. The constant 
inhabitant of a village may learn far more of man- 
kind, if he be a close and fair observer, than be whose 
life is spent in traversing the world, if he observe not 
carefully, and above all, if he studies not himself. In- 
deed, the opportunities of knowing a few individuals 
long and intimately are more favorable to a knowledge 
of Nature than seeing much of the surface of life, 
which is nearly all that is seen iii travelling. Few 
men ever travelled less than Shakspcare, few less than 
Kaphael, few less than Hogarth. 

In referring to the assistance Painting may derive 
from Science, 1 should omit a duty were I not to call 
your attention to a most valuable contribution of 
knowledge and taste to Art,— Sir Charles Bell's work 
on the "Anatomy of Expression." On consulting 
such a book, the painter will find how little he can 
trust to his o^wn unassisted observations of Nature, in 
many cases, and particularly in all with which disease, 
either of mind or body, or death in its many forms, 
have to do. And so it is with everything in which 
scientific knowledge may assist the eye. 

In the study of Art we may take a hint from what 
Burns has recorded of his study of Poetiy. After 
enumerating the stock of books to which he had ac- 
cess, when about sixteen years of age, he adds that a 
collection of English songs was his varfe m'cum. " I 
pored over them," he tells us, "driving my cart or 
walking to labor, song by song, verse by verse; care- 
fully noting the true tender or sublime from the affec- 
tation and fustian ; and I am convinced I owe to this 
iracticc much of my critic craft, such as it is." We 
here see how constantly the art that was to distinguish 
Burns was in his thoughts. This spoiled him for a 
farmer, hut enabled him to leave an undying name. 

In the loose language in which the productions of 



Art are spoken of, we often hear of the creations of the 
poet or the painter. But invention is combination, not 
creation ; and in Painting, whatever may with any 
degree of correctness be called creation, can only be 
the monstrous or the false. Mannered Art of every 
description is properly a creation of the pencil. It has 
graces, expressions, styles of composition, lights, 
shades, and colors all its own, and all mistaken, by 
the mannerist himself and by his employers, for the 
ideal. 

Selection and Combination are, then, the principles 
on which Invention, like everything else in Art, must 
proceed; and in recurring so frequently to these, I 
would observe that I wish as much as possible to avoid 
splitting general principles into rules, as I constantly 
find that wherever a rule is laid down for practice in 
particular cases, instances will be found in Art in 
which it has been "more honored in the breach than 
the observance." The only mode therefore in which 
instruction can be conveyed, after the general princi- 
ples derived from Nature are stated, is to draw atten- 
tion, in detail, to the varieties of practice that have 
prevailed in different ages and schools, and ascertain 
how far they are founded in truth, — not so much to 
recommend their imitation as to form tastes for our- 
selves that may serve for safe guides in new and un- 
tried ways. 

Invention and Expression are the powers that have 
always first displayed themselves in Art, modified, of 
course, by the existing conditions of society. In the 
dark ages, Religion wa3 driven by the ferocity of the 
times into the Monastery and the Hermitage, whither 
she was accompanied by all that remained of Learning. 
Convents, therefore, became the nurseries of Art and 
of Science as well as of Religion ; and Painting, in the 
bands of mediajval artists, was consequently employed 
almost exclusively on contemplative and devotional 
subjects. Giotto was, I believe, the first dramatic 

?ainter of much geuius, — and whether, in the ago of 
uliu3 or Leo, he might have been what Raphael was, 
is a question that it may be honorable to both to ask, 
but which it is fair to both that it should be left with- 
out an attempt towards an answer. As it is, the ad- 
vantage, if it be but that of time, is on the side of 
Kaphael, and he stands forward pre-eminently as the 
painter of Christianity, not confined to the cloister, 
but entering into the world, adapted to the world, — 
sympathizing with all that is human, relieving the in- 
firmities and satisfying all the real wants of our nature, 
to purify and to elevate it. And to be this, it was 
necessary that K aphael should be, as Fuseli calls him, 
" the warm master of our sympathies," — as well as 
heir to all the highest powers of the artists who pre- 
ceded him. 

The Cartoons make me present at the scenes they 
represent more than the works of any other painter 
who has treated such subjects; and it is only in the 
recollections of them that I can fancy I have seen 
the Apostles. It may be unfair to judge entirely of 
Leonardo's " Last Supper" from our copy, fine as it 
is, or I should say that, with the exception of that of 
tho Saviour, all the beads there are less satisfactory 
than those of the same personages in the Cartoons. 

In their representations of humanity, the earlier 
Italian painters, as far as I can judge, seem to have 
given portraits of persons about them, with little at- 
tention to propriety of character; in this respect re- 
sembling the naturalisti of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. They were ideal only in their 
impersonations of the divine. Where, however, their 
subjects were dramatic, their inventions are often very 
fine, and the engravings from the Campo Santo at 
Pisa will show you from whence many of the mate- 
rials of Raphael and Michael Angelo were derived. 
But whatever Kaphael adopted, either from this great 
treasure-house of Mediajval Art or from other sources, 
he adopted to improve, which cannot perhaps be so 
strictly said of Michael Angelo, whose "Last Judg- 
ment" might probably have been better planned, as 
unquestionably the principal figure might have been 
more finely conceived, had he never seen the "Last 
Judgment" of Orcagna. 

The great work of that early painter, " The Tri- 
umph of Death," has, however, not been imitated, to 
my knowledge, in its principal feature: indeed the 
conception is so fine as to preclude amendment. No- 
thing could be added, nothing taken from it, without 
injury. Our associations of the skeleton form with 
Death have, it is true, to be got rid of at the first 
sight of the beldame of Orcagna, an Atropos armed 
with a scythe, with streaming hair, and the wings 
and talons of a harpy. She disregards the solicita- 
tions of a 1 group of beggars, and hastens towards a 
party of fair dames and gallant cavaliers, who are 
seated under the shade of orange trees listening to 
minstrelsy, while cupids are fluttering above them. 
This group is separated from the beggars by a heap 
of the dead and the dying kings, queens, churchmen, 
warriors, lord*, and ladies, many of them still grasp- 
ing in their bands the things of the world. No finer 
sermon was ever painted ; — and it has a passage which 
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1 cannot but notice, because it does tbe highest honor 
to the painter's feelings, when we consider the spirit 
of the age in which ho lived. Among the poor and 
the miserable who are calling on Death for relief, a 
wretched man extends towards the phantom his arms, 
from which both hands have been lopped by the bar- 
barity of the law, which is evident from the mutila- 
tion also of his features. Now, though the obtrusion of 
objects of horror is, in most cases, unjustifiable — yet 
here the humanity of the motive, undoubtedly that of 
interesting the better feelings of the rulers of his time, 
and opening their eyes to the cruelty of their laws, 
places the painter among the benefactors of his species. 

Thus it is that intentions and circumstances may 
go entirely change the character of the imagery of 
Painting as to render it impossible to lay down any 
mere rule to which an exception may not prove an 
excellence of the highest order. 

Hogarth, in his " Gin Lane," has accumulated ob- 
jects of hoiror far beyond this. An admirable critic, 
speaking of the coarse etching of this subject, which 
was published by Hogarth at the lowest possible 
price, that it might be accessible to the poor classes 
for whose instruction it was intended, says, " Every- 
thing in the print, to use a vulgar expression, tells. 
Every part is full of ' strange images of death.' It is 
perfectly amazing and astounding to look at. Not 
only the two prominent figures — the woman and the 
half-dead man, which are as terrible as anything 
which Michael Angelo ever drew — but everything 
else in the print contributes to bewilder and stupefy ; 
the very houses, as I heard a friend of mine express it, 
tumbling all about in various directions, seem drunk — 
seem absolutely reeling from the effect of that diabol- 
ical spirit of frenzy which goes forth over the whole 
composition. To show the poetical and almost pro- 
phetical conception of the artist, one little circumstance 
may serve. Not content with the dead and dying 
figures which he has strewed in profusion over the 
proper scene of the action, he shows you what (of a 
kindred nature) is passing beyond it. Close by the 
shell, in which, by the direction of the parish beadle, 
a man is depositing his wife, is an old wall, which, 
partaking of the universal decay around it, is tumbling 
to pieces. Through a gap in this wall are seen three 
figures, which appear to make a part in some funeral 
procession which is passing by on the other side of the 
wall, out of the sphere of the composition. This ex- 
tending of the interest beyond the bounds of the sub- 
ject could only have been conceived by a great genius. 
Shakspcare, in his description of the painting of the 
Trojan War in his ' Tarquin and Lucrece,' has intro- 
duced a similar device, where the painter made a part 
stand for the whole '. — 



'For much imaginary work was there — 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 
That for Achilles' image stood his spear, 
Griped in an armed hand ; himself behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind; 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imagined.' 

This he well calls imaginary work, where the specta- 
tor must meet the artist half way ; and it is peculiar 
to the confidence of high genius alone to trust so much 
to spectators or readers. Lesser artists show every- 
thing distinct and full, as they require an object to be 
made out to themselves before they can comprehend 
it." 
I was unwilling to abridge this eulogium on Ho- 

farth, which is as just as it is eloquent and instructive, 
t is from the pen of one of the most refined, one of the 
purest-minded and warmest-hearted of men — Charles 
Lamb ; and it is only to be regretted that in his essay on 
the great moral painter — the best ever written — he has 
introduced a comparison between him and Reynolds, 
disparaging to the latter. Hogarth neither needs nor 
can gain any elevation in this way. Sir Joshua and 
he are as two great luminaries in the Art of their coun- 
try, neither of which is in the slightest degree dimmed 
by the other. 

.Christian Art was checked in its earliest stages by 
the dread of idolatry ; and it seems from this fear that 
the first Christian artists refrained, or were prohibited, 
from any attempt to introduce representations of the 
real person of our Savior into their works. Another 
reason for this is supposed to have resulted from a lit- 
eral construction of the passage in Isaiah in which it 
is said, " He hath no form nor comeliness ; and when 
we shall see Him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire him." The figurative image of the Good Shep- 
herd was, therefore, adopted ; at other times a lamb 
or a vine were the types resorted to, and even Orpheus, 
alluring the beasts of the forest by the sound of his 
lyre, became, though less frequently, a type of Christ 
teaching. This system of typical representation ac- 
counts for the frequent preference of subjects from the 
Old Testament. Abraham, in the act of sacrificing 
Isaac, alluded to the one great Sacrifice— the rock 
struck by Moses was "the spiritual Rock, the Stream, 



the Well of salvation," and the ascension of Elijah to 
Heaven, the ascension of our Lord * 

This system was adopted also by Michael Angelo 
in the Sistine Chapel — where Christ appears only as 
the Judge of the World ;— and Raphael, in the fres- 
coes of the Vatican, complimented the Popes Julius 
the Second and Leo the Tenth by typical allusions to 
passages in their lives. The subjects in which he has 
done this were no doubt suggested to bim, and not 
perhaps such as he would have chosen ; but the skill 
with which he has managed the unavoidable anachro- 
nisms cannot be too highlypraised. 

When, however, near the close of his life, Raphael 
was employed by Leo to furnish a scries of designs for 
tapestry, from the New Testament, to adorn the Sis- 
line Chapel, he was no longer fettered by any other 
than the direct meaning of the story — and he pro- 
duced the Cartoons, of which the seven that (so for- 
tunately for this country) belong to tbe Royal collec- 
tion, and which are the only ones that exist, would 
alone have giron him his transcendent reputation, 
were they the only scries of his works known to us, 
containing as they do, the highest soarings of his 
genius. 

In " The Miraculous Draught of Fishes" we see 
the Redeemer selecting his friends and ministers from 
the humblest class of men. In "The Charge to 
Peter," the choice is ratified in a still more solemn 
manner. In " The Death of Ananias," and in "The 
Punishment of Ely mas," the gospel purity is vindica- 
ted — at Lystra. and at the Beautiful Gate, its benefi- 
cence is manifested — while at Athens it opposes the 
pride of philosophy, and demands of the sophists that 
they should become as little children. It is true these 
subjects might have been belected, as some of them 
have been, by other painters ; but the peculiar feel- 
ing with which Raphael has treated them belonged 
to himself alone — and there is not an instance in 
which any story of tbe series has been repeated by 
another hand, however great, which is not compara- 
tively a failure. 

In " The Sacrifice at Lystra," the centre group, 
consisting of the kneeling priests and the man who is 
about to strike the victim, is taken from an antique 
bas-relief. But this group, though occupying the 
larger portion of the picture, is but accessory to the 
story of the miracle 1 have before noticed the intro- 
duction of the two sweet children at the altar — an ex- 
quisite emanation of Raphael's own gentle mind. The 
charm is not in their being there, but in their inatten- 
tion to what is going on about them ; — so natural and 
so unlike the mode in which children are often repre- 
sented by inferior painters with expressions beyond 
their years ; — and I would here remark, in passing, 
that Raphael, as well as Michael Angelo, in their 
" Holy Families," suffered themselves (and very 
rightly) to be guided by nature rather than by pre- 
scription. This, 1 think, will generally be found in 
comparing such subjects by them with the treatment 
usual among mediaeval painters. In the beautiful 
unfinished marble by Michael Angelo in our Library, 
you will particularly observe the preference of a natu- 
ral to a mystical treatment. 

The happy invention by which the story of the 
miracle at Lystra is told by Raphael, has been so often 
the theme of praise, that 1 need not dwell on it. But 
if, on this most admirable work, so filled with the very 
highest qualities of Art, I might venture any remark 
in the way of objection, it would be on the action and 
expression of St. Paul. Nothing can be more elegant 
than the lines of the figure ; but (and this is rare in- 
deed with Raphael) the meaning is not clearly ex- 
pressed. The left hand does not bold the drapery so 
that it could be torn, and the attitude altogether 
seems to me wanting in that energy that so peculiarly 
characterized St. Paul. 

How different he is from the earnest man who, on 
the steps of the Areopagus, directs the group of phi- 
losophers before him to the true God, you cannot fail 
to perceive. We here see St. Paul himself — the 
Paul whoso fervid eloquence made Felix tremble and 
almost persuaded Agrippa to become a Christian, as he 
stood in chains before them. In the whole wide range 
of Raphael's compositions I know not one, indeed, in 
which truth of expression and discrimination of char- 
acter are'earried farther than in this Cartoon. The 
Stoic, whose principles of self-denial and endurance 
may in some degree have prepared him for the re- 
ception of the new doctrine, or at any rate do not de- 
mand its rejection, stands with his head declined on 
his breast, his eyes closed, and his mantle closely 
wrapped about him, "thinking from head to foot," 
as it has been happily observed. Next to him, a 
Cynic, with a mind as hard as the crutch on which he 
leans, listens not without some interest to a doc- 
trine so little palatable to tbe rich man, the luxuri- 
ous. The Epicurean (the next figure) is amused 
rather than interested; and behind him an older man 
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is solving in his mind some doubt to which the argu- 
ments of the apostle have given rise. The space be- 
tween these and the Saint is filled by the " eager dis- 
putants of the Academy," while on the steps close be- 
hind him sits a caviler by nuture, who is craftily 
watching for some contradiction — some illogical de- 
duction in the chain of argument — and beyond him we 
see a gross figure, the personification of a sensuality 
that stands entirely between its victim and the pure 
religion that is preached for the first time in Athens. 
But how striking is the contrast presented to all these 
by tbe two nearest figures of the composition — Uio- 
nysius, the Areopagite, and Damaris. Their hearts 
arc penetrated, they regard what they hear, not as a 
system of philosophy, hut as divine truth, and they 
advance with a modest and earnest reverence to the 
Apostle — expressed as Raphael alone could express it. 

Jf the head of the Saviour, even as it appears in the 
copy which we possess of Leonardo's great work, be, 
as it seems to me, the best image of a countenance of 
which no representation can ever satisfy us, — the heads 
in " The Miraculous Draught of Fishes," and " The 
Charge to Peter," arc perhaps the next in value. The 
expression " divine" is often applied to human works 
by an hyperbole of language which custom has sanc- 
tioned, but where is the power that is to give the 
divine in expresssion, or where the authority by which 
the attainment is to be confirmed 1 With a lofty 
conception of humanity we must be content. In Leo- 
nardo's work such a conception shows us the "Man of 
Sorrows," in " The Miraculous Draught of Fishes," 
the gentlest of masters, but in " The Charge of 
Peter," where we expect so much more, Art could go 
no higher. 

Are, then, such subjects as this, or " The Transfigu- 
ration," or " The Last Judgment," not to be painted 1 
Whatever may be the answer to this question, an 
objection that rests on the inadequacy of human 
powers would exclude a great deal from Art that we 
should be sorry to lose. It would exclude, for in- 
stance, Claude's representations of the sun, or those 
of the matchless pencil of a great living master : and 
if Art may attempt nothing but with the hope of en- 
tire success, it would be limited indeed. In all that 
relates to the imitation of material nature this ques- 
tion is settled by the principle I have endeavored to 
illustrate, that deception is in no case the end of Art ; 
and in what relates to higher things it is a question 
that had better perhaps be left open. At any rate, I 
will not presume to settle it. >•• 

In speaking last season of that often repeated sub- 
ject, " The Sacrifice of the Innocents," 1 omitted to 
notice the only instance within my knowledge with 
which it has been touched, as I think, with true taste — 
an instance among the works of a painter of whom I 
know nothing, but from two or three very coarsely 
executed engravings in the volume published at Brus- 
sels of the collection of prints from the gallery of 
which Teniers had the care. It is a very small en- 
graving from Domenic Feti, an Italian painter who 
lived in the early part of the seventeenth century. He 
has made the subject subsidiary to " The Flight into 
Egypt." Joseph, as usual, leads an ass, on which 
Mary sits holding the Babe ; and as they cross a nar- 
row causeway they cannot avoid passing close to the 
bodies of two infants. The Virgin Mother lifts her 
veil with one hand as she looks down on them, and 
presses her child, with the other, closer to her bosom ; 
while afar off among distant hills a single mother flies 
with a child in her arms, pursued by two horsemen, 
from whom the Holy Family are screened by some 
trees. In this way tbe two subjects are made to assist 
each other, and enough and not too much is indicated 
of the massacre. I am not aware of any similar treat- 
ment of the story, nor can I learn anything of Feti 
excepting from these small engravings, in none of 
which is the treatment of the subject comparable to 
the one i have described. 

Though Titian stands secondary to Raphael in 
dramatic power, as Raphaol does to Titian in color, 
yet instances may be selected from his works in which 
neither the expression nor the story could be carried 
further. His "Entombment of Christ," in the 
Louvre, is a picture of the truest and deepest pathos, 
and would be so even were it unaided by its solemn 
evening effect. Nothing was ever conceived finer 
than the Mother in this picture, bowed down by sor- 
rows, but supported by the Magdalen, and contrasted 
by her different though equally poignant expression 
of grief. In a small picture by Titian, belonging to 
Mr. Rogers, of the apparition of our Lord in the gar- 
den to Mary, the treatment is scarcely below the sub- 
ject, even in the principal figure, — but the conception 
of the Magdalen is beyond all praise. She seems to 
run forward towards her Master on her knees, — her 
streaming hair and drapery denoting the utmost ra- 
pidity of action, while her hand, extended to touch 
him, is suddenly checked by his words. It is to mc 
by far the most expressive conception of the subject 
with which I am acquainted, not excepting its treat- 
ment by Raphael himself. 
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Tho Venetian painters dealt much in allegory ; — 
but in some instances their meaning is obscure ; and 
of one of the finest pictures of this class by Titian the 
key seems to me to be entirely lost. I allude to that 
of which the Academy posse.-scs a copy, by the late 
Mr. Geddes, from the original in the Borghesc Palace 
at Rome. Jt is called, for want as I think of the true 
name, " Sacred and Profane Love ;" and is a striking 
proof of what I have insisted on, — that the Poetry of 
Art is something wholly independent on subject ; for 
this splendid work is of the most poetic order. Not 
but that the want of its meaning is very tantalizing, — 
and it is evidently full of meaning. 

Had Titian intended the picture for what it is 
called, I am confident that he would have felt no dif- 
ficulty in characterizing the personifications more 
clearly. But I have fancied that 1 could entirely read 
tho meaning of a lesser work, " The Ages of Human 
- Life," in the possession of the Earl of Lllesmere. On 
the right of this picluro two children arc asleep close 
to a road (the road of Life.) One has been gather- 
ing flowers by the way-side, which are dropping from 
his hands, while a third child, who is the only one 
winged, is climbing the stem of a tree which is with- 
ered, signifying, possibly, the worthlessnc-ss of human 
pursuits. In the middle distance an old man sits on 
the ground in deep meditation, with a skull in each 
hand. Age has brought convictions that are un- 
thought of by a young shepherd and shepherdess in 
the foreground. She is yet but little more than a 
child, and the youth seems for the first time to regard 
her with love, — while she, wholly unconscious of this, 
looks innocently in his face. Slothing can be more 
charming than the expression of this pair, though 
they might certainly have had more of personal beau- 
ty, and I remember, when I first saw the picture I felt 
this as a drawback, which has long ceased to be one 
with me, for it is with pictures as in real life, — we 
cease to regret the absence of beauty in those with 
whom we have become interested by long acquaint- 
ance. 

In looking at such pictures the allegory is apt to be 
forgotten in tho actors. You will remember the fine 
Paul Veronese, belonging to Mr. Hope, which was 
exhibited last summer at the British Gallery. I mean 
that in which the painter has represented himself be- 
tween Virtue and Vice, and choosing Virtue. Yet he 
looks back, and no wonder, for Vice is the moro beau- 
tiful to the eye, and the almost invisible talons that he 
has placed at the ends of her fingers do not interfere 
with the exact symmetry of her hands and arms. 
Many other instances might be mentioned of allegoric 
invention in which the moral intention, to say the 
least, is rendered nugatory by the mode of treatment. 

The truth is, that such subjects have probably been 
more often chosen with a view to the picturesque than 
with any very serious aim, by Paul Veronese and by 
Rubens. Tho picturesque was indeed always upper- 
most in the mind of the latter, when the choice of his 
subject was left to him. In the autograph letter, pre- 
served at Cologne, he gives as a reason for selecting 
the " Crucifixion of St. Peter" as a subject to present 
to the church in which he was christened, that the 
circumstance of the head of the !-'aint being down- 
ward made a novel and fine incident for a picture. 
This is the ruling principle also of his magnificent 
history of Mary dc Medicis, a scries of subjects which 
he was fortunately allowed to treat entirely in his 
own way; for, however individual tastes may object 
to this or that mode of treatment, it is best always 
that the painter should do that which he can best do. 
When Reynolds expressed great admiration of a style 
of Art entirely distinct from his own, Northcote asked 
him why he did not attempt something like it, — and 
the reply was, " A painter cannot always do what he 
-■ may wish, — he must content himself with doing what 
he can." 

But here, however, I must notice the wide differ- 
ence between allegory, so lightly treated, in the 
hands of Paul Veronese and of Rubens, by what 
may properly be called subjective Art, that where 
Art is nearly everything, — and the noble use to which 
it may bo applied, as in the example I have taken 
from Oreagna's "Triumph of Death," in which the 
allegory is paramount, and so simply and earnestly 
expressed as to be intelligible to every class of mind. 
To Oreagna indeed the Art of Painting was unknown, 
and an objective treatment was therefore the only one 
possible to him. 

It may secin presumptuous in one who has never 
been in Italy to speak of the Sistine Chapel. But I 
have done so on former occasions, and without as good 
an excuse as I can now offer, tho opportunity of 
showing you some drawings from Michael Angelo, 
and among them a very fine copy of the full size of 
tho head of his Delphic Sibyl, made by the distin- 
guished artist who preceded Mr. Howard in this 
place, and for the loan of which I am obliged to his 
son, Mr. Henry Phillips. I will not attempt to expa- 
tiate on this wonderful union of youthful beauty with 
inspiration. On comparing it with the best existing 



engraving, you will see, how impossible it is at once, 
to form anything like an estimate of the character 
and expression of the heads in the Sistine Chapel by 
the transcripts we possess, and how invaluable would 
be a series of copies of the size and excellence of this.* 
Of tho inventions and compositions only of Michael 
Angelo can we judge from the prints. 

The Cartoon of Pisa is, as you know, a work of 
entire invention ; and varied and admirablo as are its 
incidents, one of the finest consists, in itself, of nothing 
more than the tearing of a stocking. Connected, 
however, with the story, and expressive of the eager- 
ness of the veteran who forces his dripping foot through 
in his haste to obey the summons of the trumpet, 
it becomes heroic. Nicolo Poussin has almost ex- 
actly copied this finely conceived figure in his "Sitcra- 
ment of Baptism," but there the action wants the 
motive that animates the old soldier of Michael An- 
gelo ; the garment is not torn, and the translation of 
the figure, bereft of so much of its meaning, cannot 
well be justified. 

Apart from Rembrandt's want of choice in charac- 
ter, his powers as a dramatic painter are of the very 
highest order. His etchings 1 believe are in no in- 
stance from his pictures, but from a distinct and large 
class of his works. Though it is not my purpose, at 
present, to speak of Chiar-oscuro, yet I cannot but no- 
tice one instance among these of a truly original con- 
ception resulting from light and shade. > ou are all 
acquainted with his little picture, at Dulwich, of J a- 
cob's Dream, so poetic and so entirely unlike the 
treatment of the same subject by any other painter. 
Among his etchings there is another version of the 
Dream, equally original and quite distinct from this. 
Jacob sleeps on a platform of ground, midway in the 
composition, before which and him a ladder of light 
descends to the base of the picture, his figure being 
seen through its steps ; a single angel ascends above, 
and others hover over him. we must call them angels, 
but they are the strange little animals that always 
appear as such in the works of Rembrandt, and, how- 
ever unwillingly, we must be content so to receive 
them. Still it is impo.-siblc not to regret that this 
beautiful conception, so truly dreamlike, had not oc- 
curred to a painter whose notions of angelic beings 
accorded better with the received ones. 

Another of these etchings, the reception of the 
Prodigal by his father, is a very fine and natural con- 
ception of the story. The poor penitent has sunk on 
his knees on the threshold of his early home, and with 
his hands clasped, not daring to look up, seeks to hide 
himself in the arms and ample robes that are extended 
in forgiveness over him. The expression of the father 
is equally true, nor can the common objection to 
Rembrandt's characters be made to the parent, 
though in the prodigal, one of his ugliest figures, there 
is some excuse for the emaciated limbs and snaggy 
head, as indicating the extreme wretchedness to 
which his follies had reduced him. 

But among the etchings of Rembrandt, from which 
I prefer to take examples rather than from his pictures, 
as they are more accessible, the most admirable in 
conception is perhaps that from the history of Abra- 
ham, in which the Patriarch and his son are alone in 
the mountain. Tho youth stands before his father, 
his hands resting on the bundle of wood. Behind 
Abraham is a pan of fire, and Isaac has just asked, 
" Where is the lamb for a burnt offering 1" Tbo un- 
conscious manner of the boy, who does not even look 
at his father while asking a question that pierces 
through his heart, is finely contrasted with that of 
Abraham, who draws near his son, looks him steadily 
in the face, and, with one hand on his breast as if to 
keep down the pangs he feels, points to heaven with 
the other, while he yet avoids a direct reply. Wc see 
in his expression all we may suppose him to feel — 
agony of mind which he must suppress, mixed with a 
dread that his own constancy may fail him. and with 
uncertainty of the constancy of Isaac. It is supposed 
that but one feeling can fill the breast at one moment; 
yet may we not imagine that one feeling a bitter com- 
pound of many thoughts 1 I believe so, — and though 
it is very true that it is not in tho power of Art, in 
every case, to explain, by itself, the nature of a strong 
emotion, yet it has to the utmost fulfilled its office 
when the expression, as in this instance, eutirely cor- 
responds with our previous knowledge of the subject. 
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London, 18th April, 1850. 
To the Editor of the Art-Union Bulletin : 

Sir : — I ventured to affirm, in my last letter, 
that three living members of the English School 

* A society is now forming for the purpose of publish- 
ing engravings from the old masters, and there is there- 
fore great reason to hope that, at no distant time, we 
may be enabled to form a much better estimate of Michael 
Angelo from engravings than is at present possible. 



of Painting, had, in their respective depart- 
ments, carried Art farther than it had ever gone 
before. Turner, in Landscape ; Leslie, in the ex- 
pression of subtle markings of character, (take 
the foot in the Catherine for instance,) and, a 
delicate, but most rich humor, 'which never de- 
gradates into caricature ; and Edwin Landseer, 
in delineating the idiosyncraey , and the texture 
of animals, and the exquisite harmony and keep- 
ing of his accessories and back-grounds, although 
his pictures have to me a charm altogether su- 
perior. to this ; and in speaking thus of these 
men, I do not desire to be confounded with those 
wholesale idolators, who bow before a name, as 
our ancestors did at a shrine. Who has not paint- 
ed bad pictures ? 

Behind these men, more or less widely sepa- 
rated, there comes an array of names ; Linnell, 
Danby, Herbert, Maclise, Mulready, Stanfield, 
Sydney Cooper, Eastlake, &c, &c. It is not 
worth while to dilate upon their excellencies ; 
none of them, perhaps, have marched in advance 
of the past. I should say, that of the names 
enumerated, Danby would take the first place as 
an original thinker — the drawback to his paint- 
ings is a peculiar japanned, tea-tray-sort-of sur- 
face, which much impairs their present value, 
and will, I fear, be much furrowed by time. A 
picture of his, in which this defect is avoided, 
and in which the subject is treated in a manner 
so fervid and intense, as to make a lasting im- 
pression on the beholder, is one called (I think) 
" The Suicide's Grave" — it is in the collection of 
a Mr. Gibbons. It is moonlight, (and such a 
moonlight!) clouds are hurrying across the 
sky ; there is an expanse of heath ; two roads in- 
tersect each other in the foreground, forming a 
cross ; near the intersection is the grave, a 
mound of earth, and on this mound, his fore- 
paws buried in the thrown-up-soil, lies a dog, 
howling — you hear him ! Across the heath flits 
a startled figure which I think rather impairs 
the interest. I can compare the simple pathos 
of this picture, only to that wonderful poem of 
Hood's, which is too little known, " The-Bridge 
of Sighs." He who has seen the one, or read 
the other, without having his soul stirred up and 
attuned to melting charity, must be — but it is 
not worth while bestowing any epithet of con- 
tempt or execration upon such a humbug. 

A name which will be prominently heard of, 
in connection with the Art of this country, is 
that of John Cross. Mr. Cross's Art education, 
however, is Parisian. 

There has been formed an association here, 
within this few years, of some young artists, 
who style themselves the "Pre-Raphaelite- 
Brotherhood." The designation sufficiently in- 
dicates the - spirit in which they desire to pursue 
Art ; and as they have enrolled amongst their 
number some very clever men, we may expect 
(and indeed the evidence is already abundant) 
that their works will exercise considerable in- 
fluence upon the neophytes of the school. 

The Academy Exhibition opens early in the 
ensuing month ; there will be an unusualnumber 
of Historical Pictures, in which the figures are 
life-size. Three exhibitions of modern oil pic- 
tures, comprising, in all, about one thousand 
works, are now open. The good pictures are 
few. At the society of British Artists, the only 
works which claim particular attention, are the 
landscapes of Mr. Anthony, which are amongst 
the most original, fresh, and vigorous, it has ever 



